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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Otway. 
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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 


ON the border of one of those 
lakes which run at the foot of the cele- 
brated Snowden, a place of worship had 


then turning to the object of his affec- 
tion, he eagerly enquired whether she 
could bear to live in so retired a spot? 
The amiable Louisa had no will but 
that of her father, and in a tone of an- 
style, but the hand of time had made || gélic sweetness, she replied, “ that .a 
such dilapidations in it, that at the pe- i desert with him would not appear soli+ 
riod of the commencement of this nar-|| tary, provided she could again behold 
rative, little more than the walls re-|j the smile of cheerfulness illuminate his 
mained. , face.” ‘ My darling girl!” exclaimed 

A gentleman of the name of Mel-|} the dejected Melville, pressing the 
lively image of his lost Maria to his 
breast, and at the same time endeavour- 
ing to suppress a sigh, which bespoke 
the inquietude of his feelings, whilst 
the smile of parental fondness transient- 
ly passed over his cheek. ‘The postil- 
lion was directed to stop; they entered 
the decayed building, in which they 
found a goatherd, taking his humble 
meal; and upon Melville’s entering in- 
to conversation with him, he found 
that the spot which presented so many 
charms to his imagination, was either 
to be sold or let upon a long lease. 
The preorietor, he was likewise inform- 
ed, was then at Carnarvon; and thither 
this citizen of the world resolved to di- 
rect his course, for the purpose of buy- 
ing the decayed structure, and convert- 
ing it into his future abode. 

Melville’s proposals were accepted 
-with avidity; for the possessor of the 
tenement actually believed his mind 
‘was deranged, as Snowden was a spot 
merely visited by the curious traveller, 
and the last imaginable abode that could 
be fixed upon by a man of taste. Yet 









































of Carnarvonshire, for the purpose of 
fixing upon his future abode, accompa- 
nied by his only daughter, a lovely girl 
of seventeen. Mr. Melville was the 
descendant of a noble family, his ap- 
pearance was dignified, and a peculiar 
degree of polish marked his address ; 
yet he had not only experienced a com- 
plete vicissitude of fortune, but his sen- 
sibility had been deeply wounded by 
the treachery of pretended friends. To 
retrieve those losses which an unsuspi- 
cious disposition had brought ypon him, 
and live in a less expensive style, was 

the motive which induced the hero of 
| My story to make an excursion into 
Wales. The death of a beloved wife 
had given a melancholy turn to his re- 
flections, which the treachery of friend- 
ship tended to augment, and he began 
not only to view mankind with a suspi-. 
cious, but a misanthropic eye. The ap- 
pearance of the decayed building at- 
tracted his attention ; it seemed to bear 
affinity to his fortune, and he immedi- 
ately exclaimed, “Here will I dwell !” 
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that such Mr. Melville was, appeared 
evident from his conversation ; and his 
manners evinced that he had been ac- 
customed to associate with persons in 
the most elevated sphere of life. There- 
fore the supposition which the posséss- 
or of this Druidical chapel formed was 
perfectly consistent, though he injudi- 
ciously asserted that he was insane. 
The building was in a short time con- 
verted into a comfortable abode, when 
Kirby and his wife, two faithful domes- 
tics, were summoned from the elegant 
mansion, which had been intrusted to 
their care; as an advertisement had 
proclaimed the master’s intention of 
letting it for the space of seven years. 
The Gothic appearance of this ancient 
structure did not undergo the slightest 
alteration ; and to the passing stranger 
it conveyed an idea of its original use; 
but the internal part was constructed 
with elegance, and at once proved the 
chaste simplicity of its possessor’s taste. 
Louisa, whose mind was stored with 
that improving literary knowledge 
which prevents those who possess it 
from feeling the tediousness of time, 
found so many pursuits to occupy her at- 
tention, that she could not experimental- 
ly have been said to know the meaning 
of that fashionable term ennuz. Though, 
in a spot so retired, there were not ma- 
ny opportunities for the exertions of 
benevolence ; yet some few, in the most 
remote situations, naturally must arise ; 
and, like the good Samaritan described 
jm scripture, she was always prepared 


both with money and oil. 
(To be continued. ) 
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“ Use not to-day what to-morrow may 
want.” Econ. Human Life. 


And happy will that man be who 
makes the above admirable advice the 
motto of his life. He may then be- 
hold unmoved the fleeting allurements, 
the short lived pleasures, and the un- 
certain joys, the dream of life holds out 
to entice him from the path of duty.— 
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a 
A FEW HINTS ON EXPENSE. 


bands his resources, and places as a | 
guard over his means the strong arm | 
of frugality. Then when the winter of | 
his days shall come, retiring from the | 
busy hum of men, and from the fatigues | 


‘of'a bustling life, he can treat himself | 


with some of those rational enjoyments | 
his former career had won, and with a 

heart-felt pleasure, extend the hand of 

charity to the more needy of his breth- 7 
ren; with no feelings for the slight di- 7 
minution of his wealth, save those of 7 
self praise and self gratification. g 
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For the Parlour Companion. 


How Ihave lov’d, you little know, 
Whose icy heart, entomb’d in snow, 
Has never learn’d to feel— 

How much, how true, the maniac cell, 
In which you doom me soon to dwell, 
Will ne’er, I trust, reveal. 

I would not that one single groan, 
Should reach that heart, though callous grown, 
To me, though callous, dear— 
Then oh! those angry looks restrain, 
Seek not to give th’ unhappy pain, 
Nor torture love sincere. 


Anette rw) 
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[The following are the words to an original 
African melody, an air of the Eboo nation, 
composed at Guina, by a negro watchman. } 


THE FIRE-FLY. 


When the sun with garrish eye, P 
Like pleasure, spreads his splendours bright; | 
Then thy beams unheeded lie, 
Unseen thy pale, thy purer light, 
Fire fly! Fire-fly !.. 
But when the clouds dissolve in rain, 
And night enshrouds the world in gloom ; 
Like hope, thou sparklest bright again, 
And deepest shades thy rays illume, 
Fire-fly ! Fire-fly ! 
Thus pleasure’s false and fickle light, 
Fades like dim evening’s transient rays; 
But virtue cheers misfortune’s night, 
As cheers the gloom thy radiant blaze, 
Fire-fly ! Fire-fly. 


All expensive feelings and sensations 
should be. subdued ; such as compas- 
sion, generosity, patriotism and public 
spirit. 

The money bestowed on our plea- 








Firm in mind and in action, he hus- 


sures to be saved out of the education 
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of our children; they are therefore to 
be sent to school where the cheapest 
bargain can be made for them. 

To sacrifice comfort to ostentation in 
every article.of life ; to go without sub- 
stantial conveniences for the sake of 
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shining superfluities ; to be mean and 





sordid in private, that we thay look like 
prodigals in public, and to live like 
beggars in secret, to glitter like princes 
abroad. 

If rich, to abandon all poor relations, 
and to make presents only to those who 
are much richer than ourselves, in ex- 
pectation of being gainers at last. 

To be loud against the ingratitude of 











>) the poor, which we have never experi- 


enced, and to reservé our charity for 
deserving objects, which we are deter- 
mined never to meet with. 

To be active and forward in specu- 
lative schemes of charity, which we are 
well assured can never take place ; 
while we are silently raising our rents, 
Sto the ruin of distressed families. 

To pass by the door of famine with 
our money glued to our pockets ;— 
while, to see a new player at the thea- 
tre in the evening, we draw our purse 
strings as generously as princes. 

To repair to the house of distress, 
not to dissipate our money in common 
acts of compassion and generosity, but 
to extort good bargains from hunger 
and necessity, and to purchase at cheap 
rates the last valuable relics of perish- 
ing fortunes. 

To be lavish of kind speeches, which 
cost nothing, and to lament when death 
has come in relief to misery, that the 
circumstances of so melancholy a case 
were not known to us in time, to afford 


@aus the luxury of exercising our hama- 
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PRIDE. 
When I visited your father, he re- 
ceived me in his library, and on taking 





through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over head, we were 
still talking as I withdrew, he accom- 
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panying me behind, and I turned part- 
ly towards him, till I felt my head hit 
against the beam. He was a man who 
never missed an occasion of giving in- 
struction; and upon this he said to 
me, “you are young, and have the 
world before you, stoop as you go 
through it, and you will miss many 
hard bumps”—This advice, thus beat 
into my head, has frequently been ‘of 
use to me, I often think of it when I 
see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by carrying their 
heads too high. Franklin. 


ee 


STANZAS. 


Thy beaming eyes I never praise, 

Nor on thy lips vermillion gaze, 

For in those eyes etherial blue, 

And in thy ripe lip’s honied dew, 
Lurks too destructive danger ; 

*Tis not thy gentle smile I bless, 

For he who would his soul possess, 
Must be to it a stranger : 

But ’tis thy frown, when first I stray’d, 

By hope’s elysian dreams betray’d, 

Thy timely frown with bland controul, 

Oft to my tempest troubled soul 
Has peace and safety giv’n : 





my leave shewed me a shorter way out 


Then if thy frown from fatal flames, 
So soon the erring soul reclaims, 
Smile next, and promise heav’n ! 
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THE FUNERAL—JA Fragment. 


It was an evening in the month of April; a 
still rain dueseadel, from the sky, and a brisk 
wind blew over the fields. The church of Arrow, 
near Alcester, appeared at a distance; its spire 
glittering with the reflection of the sun beams 
half hid behind the clouds. ‘How beautiful,” 
said I, “is this picture! and how sweetly does 
nature sometimes invite to contemplation !—all 
was calm and tranquil ; my bosom felt-the princi- 
ple of good, asserting the Deity, and bestowing 
peace. 

I was wrapt in reflection, till I was disturbed by 
the distant sounds of a sweet and plaintive song. 
{ turned about, and beheld from the adjoining 
close, a party of men bearing a corpse, and sing 
ing a grateful hymn to the memory of their de- 
parted friend. The mourners followed—a scat- 
tered few—their garments blown out by the 
wind, and in disorder. I observed no p 
nor achievements. They approached nearer.— 
The chief mourner was a single man: unaffected 
sorrow shed fast the tributary tears for a brother’s 
loss; but mild resignation and religion permitted 
no extravagance of grief. The next who fol- 
lowed was a beautiful young woman, measuring 
her footsteps with a dejection that made her 
still more lovely ; an angel’s mind seemed to give 
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Know, that health and ease are more agreeable 7 
than sickness and pain. How to secure and pre: | 
serve the former; and avoid the latter, that’s the | 
followed ; the hearty emblems of a well spent life ; perton. So again, there needs no logic to prove | 
furrowed with age but not with disease. “Who }ithat domestic peace is preferable to domestic | 
are these people,” thought I, following them to }} contention: that conjugal love is the Gaim, and 7 
the church-yard. We were met by the curate, |} discord the bane of the married life. All the | 
a tall thin man, in whose countenance gentleness |] world, men and women, marriéd and unmarried, 7 
and dignity were blended. All was silent, while gentle and simple, all the world are agreed on 
he proriotinced the last address to departed |} this particular’ ‘But the point is, where to find 
worth.—The earth was thrown over; while some }}the right sort of pickle for preserving conjugal 
of the party, according to an ancient custom, love, so that it may hold sound and good not 
strewed the grave with flowers—Would that || merely through the honey moon, but during life, 
some atheist had been present at this moment! }} Now, ladies, the author, who is really your | —— 
what would he have thought of religion, had he }{ friend, and from his soul entreats your good will, |” NC 
seen with how much sweetness she resigns her |} verily thinks he knows one ingredient in this | —— 
children, in full confidence and hope of the love jj blessed elixir, and for your benefit will he adver. © 
and mercy of Heaven ! tise it without fee or reward.—It is this :—be as |” 
1 enquired who it was that deserved these fu- || attentive, as courteous, as obliging, as solicitow 
neral honours. It was the humble Acasto.—— |/to please all along after marriage, as in the time — 
« Farewell then” said I, “ for thou art blessed | of courtship.—Then, (extraordinaries excepted) | J mon 
‘in the mediation of a Saviour, who will have little rr will hold fast the hearts you once had won,” 
else to do than to present the scroll of thy gentle |] Little obliging attentions, without name or num.) 3 26° 
virtues to the God of Mercy, and place thee || ber, constantly repeated day by day, is the pre! | foot 
among the happiest of the happy in a world of jj cious oil that feeds the flame of love; which} feelij 
bliss: pines and dies under neglect, like a flower tha shri 
is denied its proper nourishment. Nor can he _ 
in conscience fail to add, that the receipt he of the 
fers is every whit as necessary, a8 useful for hus!) behe 
bands as for wives. ble 1 


expression to an angel’s face; she mourned in- 
cessantly ; but her tears fell gently as the sum- 
mer’s shower ona bed of roses. An older cou 










—— 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Writtenin the beginning of Winter. 
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In vain shall Winter boast his reign ; main 
O’er smiling mead and flow’ry plain ; om EPIGRAM. aR with 
In vain shall boast the rose has fled, Lothario, ravish’d with a smile we 


And tell of fairest lilies dead ; 

While yet, sweet maid, thy cheeks I view, 
Still brighter than the summer hue. 
What tho’ amidst the leafless trees, 

No linnet’s softening voice shall please, 
No melting murmur fill the grove, 

No echo swell the song of love, 

Yet while thy sweeter voice I hear, 

My soul feels summer all the year. 

‘What tho’ with duil and cheerless ray, 
The sun drags on the winter’s day, 
While clouds, and storms, and whirlwinds rise, 
And veil the splendour of the skies ; 
Ah' what their glory lost to me, 

HT thy soft blue eyes but see? 

Yet, fairest, of these charms possess’d ! 


From Chloe, in a public place, 
Exclaimed in stiff theatric style, 
__ §* Nature ne’er formed so fair a face.” 
By chance the fool for onze was right, 
*T was merely paint and candle light ! 
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The Castle Spectre produced large receipts ag 842: 
Drury Lane theatre. About the end of the sey Brea 
son, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Lewis, its-author, hal/#yant 
some dispute, when the latter offered in confi: h : 
mation of his arguments to bet Mr. S. all thie '* ¢ 
money which the Castle Spectre had produced) Mast 
‘* No,” said the latter, “I cant afford to bet alter 
\“ brought, but Pll bet you-all its worth,” ewe 
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A brighter gem shines in thy breast ; The constable of Castile was sent, thoughs * . 
*Tis this gives beauty to the eye, very young man, to congratulate Sixtus V. on hii ei 
And bids with snow the bosom vie— elevation to the papal chair. The pope sriceringgCOVEl 
Nor gold can buy it, nor time impair, ‘at the ambassador’s youth, asked him, “ Whethelof th 
Diffusin summer all the year— there were a scarcity of men in his master’s course d; 
This, this, lov’d Mary! is the charm that he had sent an envoy who had not a deard: ch 
That can the tyrant Death disarm ; “If my master,” replied the proud Castilia\ggeUTiN 
*Tis this that wings the raptur’d soul ‘*had imagined that merit consisted in length d@press 
Above were suns and comets roll— beard, he would have sént you a ram goat” F 
There thou, a brighter star, shall shine, — tay 
And Heav’ns eternal day be thine. as : gia asa d 
jew complete setts of “ THE o th 






PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor. 





** While yet we live, (scarce one short hour per- 
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_. haps (> THE PUBLICATION OFF i 

« Between us two let there be peace” Milton. |] work is at No. 193, Lombard street, Whe 
It would be worth no one’s time and pains to || of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cei 
try to convince mankind, of what all pretty well || per quarter, payable in advance. 















